Asking questions on site. Volunteers chat to people wh 


o agreed to tell their stories of being homeless. Re- 


ward: a $10 gift card, plus small gifts like socks - and knowing the info you provide may help you, or some- 


one, get a roof over their head. (Photo by Paula M. Torres) 


Precarious jobs 
squeeze Mississauga 


library workers 
CUPE FIGHTS BACK 


BY LAURA KAMINKER 

The 400 members of CUPE Local 1989, Mississauga 
Library Workers Union, are feeling the squeeze of 
precarious work. Part-time staff —- half of the mem- 
bership —- receive no benefits, no paid sick days, no 
paid time off whatsoever. Whether they’ve worked 
for the Library one year or 20 years, they are paid only 
their hourly wage. Most are scheduled for only 12 to 
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An end to 
homelessness — 
for $2.10 a week 
per taxpayer 


BY MICHELLE BILEK 

Homelessness continues in Canada, a problem that 
many people feel cannot be solved. In fact, it can be 
ended. We know what factors have contributed to the 
dramatic increase in homelessness over the past 25 years. 
Since we know the problems, we can find a solution. 

A missing piece of the homelessness puzzle is af- 
fordable housing, The decline in affordable housing op- 
tions in Peel affects many of us — young people, single 
parents, low wage workers, and seniors — and contrib- 
utes directly to the rise of homelessness. So what will it 
take to end homelessness? How can WE afford itr 

According to a report by the Canadian Observatory 
on Homelessness, the Homeless Hub, and _ the 
Canadian Alliance to End Homelessness, the key ele- 
ments to an affordable strategy, including services and 
supports for homeless individuals, fall into six major 
financial, political, and legislative investments. 

1. A new Federal, Provincial, and Territorial afford- 


able housing strategy. To achieve meaningful 
See “End to homelessness”, page 6 


16 hours a week, and many have seen their hours fall 
to only eight hours, the result of increased automa- 
tion. 

Half of these part-time workers are “Pages”, the 
people who put the books on the shelves. The City 
CUPE of Mississauga pays these workers 
1989 only pennies more than the mini- 
SSSA LORARY WORERS Ue See “Precarious jobs”, page 5 
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Did You 
Know? 


PEEL POVERTY 
ACTION GROUP 


Peel Poverty Action Group 
(PPAG) is open to every 
individual and organization in 
Peel Region that cares about 
what poverty does to people. 


It provides a safe place where 
people who are cash-poor and 
those who try to help them are 
encouraged to speak out.-- and 
Tough Times is part of that safe 
place. 


The Group’s mandate is to 
advocate for people in need 
and to educate the public about 
poverty issues. 


Membership is free. Meetings 
take place at 9.15 a.m. the 
second Thursday of every 
month, alternately in Mississauga 
ot Brampton. 


www.ppag.wordpress.com 


Homeless: 
The Video 


Spaces and Places: Uncovering 
Homelessness in the Region of Peel 
is a 15-minute video in which 
homeless people describe their 
experiences. 


A team from PPAG including a 
once-homeless person, will show 
the video to a group on request. 
There is no charge. 


To book a showing contact 
ppagactiongroup@gmail.com. Mow 
about 45 minutes for the video 
and discussion. 


The video was made by a 
team from York University, in 
cooperation with the Social 
Planning Council of Peel, 
financed by a grant from the 
Ontario Trillium Foundation. 


Download at: 
http://media.yorku.ca:8080/ 
faculty /library/video/spaces_ 


places_homelessness.wmv 


STREET GORNER 


Health care when you need it 


The Ontario Health Coalition is lob- 
bying the Ontario Government about 
private clinics, user fees, and other pos- 
sible changes in the health care system; 

And OHIP for All was demonstrat- 
ing in Mississauga’s Celebration Square 
as Tough Times went to press. 

Natalie Mehra, executive director 
of the Health Coalition, declares: 

“We will be working with our 
Minister of Health in Ontario to stop 
the private clinics that are undermining 
single-tier medicare for all through user 
fees that amount to hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars. 

“Recently we had a big success. We 
asked seniors’ organizations, commu- 
nity groups, unions and others to sign 
onto a mass open letter to the Premier 
to stop the increase (doubling) in se- 
niors’ user fees for drugs. In response 
to our action and the public outcry, 
Ontario’s government has backed off 
the user fee increase for seniors.” 

“A whopping 95,000 Ontarians 
voted to stop the devastating cuts to our 
local community hospitals and restore 
out local community hospitals’ services. 

“With more than 3,000 volunteers, 
we opened voting stations in local con- 
venience stores, grocery stores, Legions, 
churches and in busy areas. This was an 
opportunity to make so visible, so un- 
deniable, the public’s opposition to the 
cuts and privatization, that we render it 
politically impossible for the govern- 
ment to continue to ramrod through 
more and more service cuts. 

“T believe it is working, We have al- 
ready improved hospital funding some- 
what and saved vital services including 
birthing and emergency departments in 
a number of communities.” 

Meanwhile, in Mississauga, OHIP 
for All was demanding an end to the 
three-month waiting period for OHIP 
coverage that applies to new immi- 
grants, temporary foreign workers, mi- 
grants newly-approved for Permanent 
Residency, and returning Canadians, 
OHIP for All also wants OHIP cov- 
erage for those left uninsured through 
temporary status, including temporary 
foreign workers between contracts and 
international students; coverage provid- 
ed to those left uninsured while inland 
immigtation sponsorship, humanitar- 


ian, and compassionate status appli- 
cations ate pending. And to provide 
OHIP coverage to those left uninsured 
due to being non-status while residing 
in Ontario. Watch for developments. 
Here are some comments on 
health from Peel people, gathered by 
Brampton activist Rosematy Keenan: 


“My uncle is elderly. He lives in a 
nursing home in Bolton. He needed to 
go toa clinic at Brampton Civic Hospital 
for tests and treatment, but he needed 
a Personal Support Worker to go with 
him. It’s not covered under OHIP and I 
cart afford to pay for a PSW. So I went 
with him each time. I am a senior and 
not too good on my feet any more, but 
I can’t afford these extra expenses for 
basic health services.” 


“I was charged $1,200 for cataract 
surgery. I thought this was supposed to 
be covered under health care.” 


“My wife was charged a ‘facility fee’ 
at the endoscopy clinic. What does that 
mean?” 


“Thad surgery on my feet because of 
pains and swelling. When I came home 
I was not able to move around or do 
things for myself. I live alone. I needed 
homecare for six weeks. It wasn’t cov- 
ered under health care. I couldn’t afford 
it. It was thousands of dollars. I had to 
ask my family to help with the cost.” 


“My father had to go to Emergency 
because he couldn’t breathe and was 
vety weak and sick. He needed to be 
admitted for pneumonia but there 
wast a bed available. He had to stay 
in Emergency for three days until a bed 
was available.” 


“There aren’t enough nurses. When 
my Mum was in the hospital for colon 
surgery, each of us in the family took 
turns staying with her at the hospital. I 
don’t know what people do if they don’t 
have family members to help out.” 


“A private clinic told my grandfather 
that he had to pay a fee for the clinic 
to keep his medical records. Are they 
allowed to do that?” 
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Work from what's going right, not what's going wrong 


USE A STRENGTH-BASED APPROACH TO HELP YOUNG PEOPLE REACH THEIR POTENTIAL 


BY NORMA NICHOLSON 

‘In every child who is born, under no mat- 
ter what circumstances, and no matter what 
parents, the potentiality of the human race is 
born again” (Agee and Evans, 1960) 


Mentoring has the potential to bring 
about positive change for young peo- 
ple. Like adults, youth ate social be- 
ings who live their lives in the context 
of relationships with others. A mentor 
provides a young person with support, 
advice, friendship, reinforcement and 
great role modeling over time. The 
outcomes should be positive youth 
development. 

A strength-based approach is a 
positive method that emphasizes the 
strength, capabilities and resources of a 
youth. Those who embrace and use this 
approach in their interaction with youth 
hold the belief that all youth and fam- 
ilies have strengths, resources and the 
ability to recover from adversity. It is a 
different way of thinking about how to 
cope with life’s challenges. 

This replaces the emphasis on prob- 
lems, vulnerabilities and deficits. Using 
this approach allows one to see op- 
portunities, hope and solutions rather 


Norma Nicholson 


than just problems and hopelessness. 
The goal of this perspective is positive 
youth development where youth are 
nurtured to draw on their strengths, to 
constructively navigate life challenges 
with resilience. 

Suggested principles to use as the 
foundation for guiding youth and im- 
plementing strength-based approach: 

O’Connell and Rapp and Goscha 
2006, researchers, have documented 
many applicable findings during their 
studies on resiliency in young persons. 


An absolute belief that every youth 
has potential; it is their unique 
strengths and capabilities that deter- 
mine their evolving stories and who 
they are. 
What we focus on becomes the 
person’s reality; as a starting point, 
focus on what they can do, not what 
they cannot. 
See challenges as something to ex- 
plore and not something to avoid; 
start with small success and build 
upon them to create a foundation 
of hope and optimism. 
Be very mindful that the language 
we use when interacting with youth 
creates their realities. 
What a youth thinks about himself 
and his reality is primary -- it is his 
story; therefore value and start the 
change process with what is import- 
ant to that youth. 
A youth will develop more confi- 
dence and comfort to journey to 
the future when invited to start with 
what he knows. 

Refrain from using the following 
negative approaches: 
Labeling and therefore limiting op- 
tions 
Obscuring the recognition of the 


youth’s capabilities and 
streneths 

* Ignoring potential growth that can 
result from adversity 

* Prescribing programs rather than 
the youth identifying solutions 

* Looking for negative patterns such 
as broken homes, dysfunctional 
neighbourhoods and poverty to ex- 


plain difficulties 


unique 


To change the trajectories of 
young people’s lives they need to be 
connected to positive opportunities 
that they can and want to access on an 
ongoing basis. 

Instead of providing anger manage- 
ment courses, the youth needs personal 
development and instead of anti-shop- 
lifting workshops, provide career guid- 
ance, meaningful employment and ac- 
cess to skill development. 

Provide opportunities to address 
issues in ways that are meaningful to 
youth. 


Norma Nicholson RN BA MA (Ed) is the 
author of “ Young Lives on the Line: You can 
make a difference.” She is a member of Peel 
Police Services Board. 


Do you need someone speaking Punjabi, Hindi, Tamil, Urdu, to help you? Phone Punjabi Community Health Services at 905 677-0889 


CHS ttn tth 


HAT FY re Ae HAT AE TBAT 8? 


at ard ahd Ree ata 
(Punjabi Community Health Services) 
a 905-677-0889 qa | 


Don't Go Hungry. 


OCHS tytntth 


at org fat irate oe mes ots 31 


at unmet afiGtsch dase weafetinn 
(Punjabi Community Health Services} 
§ 905-677-0889 3 em a 


PChSttatth 


Cy 9p SF odo S yas cul SS YI LS 
Sg Wle Wo lew 9 
225 G98 9S jag yw ile gua ilow 
905-677-0889 


If you are struggling to make ends meet, have to 
choose between paying rent or buying food, or have 
more bills than income... The Mississauga Food Bank is 
here to help you. 


= J 
—— 


Anyone in need and living In Mississauga can US€ a 
neighbourhood food bank or other member agency 


regardless of age, sexual orientation, race, religion, 
gender or immigration status. 


Visit www.themississaugafoodbank.org/getfood 
or phone 905.270.5589 to find a member agency near you. 


PChsttalth 


2 HEChESG SU ENF5SH 
ASNHS Swouiflesr 2 500 
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AMPWMIGET 905 677 0889 
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AFTER ORLANDO 


Building on love, hope and optimism 


BY FARHEEN KHAN 

On June 12, 
2016, an email 
told me that 
nearly 50 people 
had been shot 
dead and anoth- 
er 50 or more 
wounded and in 
critical — condi- 
tion. Then I read: 
“and the shooter was Omar Mateen”’. 

I felt a deep sickening feeling -- 
Omar Mateen sounded like a Muslim 
name and it was -- he was connected 
to the Daesh extremist group in the 
Middle East. 

I learned that he had shot people in 
a gay bar in Orlando. 

What would be the impact of such 
an act on the LGBTQ2 communi- 
ty? And how would they react to the 
Muslim community? What it would 
mean for the Muslim community to 


have to take a position on LGBTQ2, 
a tough conversation not discussed 
openly within the “mainstream Muslim 
community.” 

My friend Desmond Cole, writer and 
activist, agreed to share my thoughts in 
the media, to show my solidarity with the 
LGBTQ2 community in a public way. 
Cole hosts In-Depth Radio (Newstalk 
1010 on Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.) I 
shared with him the reasons I felt that 
announcing my position publicly was 
important. He asked me if I was sure 
that I wanted to do this and I replied: “T 
know it won't be easy but it is necessary.” 

With his help, I explained on radio 
why it was important for the Muslim 
community to stand in solidarity with 
the LGBTQ2 community and why it 
was important for both communities to 
continue to stand in alliance with one 
another: both communities are mar- 
ginalized and continue to feel concerns 
about their safety; both communities 


continue to advocate for their basic 
rights of freedom of expression and 
freedom of religion; and we all advo- 
cate against violence and advocate for 
peace, unity and inclusion of all people. 

As in all religious communities, 
there are those who focus on the moral 
issues of being LGBTQ2 or not. I 
say we should move the conversation 
from moral issues to human rights and 
human dignity. As human beings we all 
deserve a life of dignity, honour and re- 
spect. It is not our place to judge people 
for the way they live. 

Iam learning how to be an ally of the 
LGBTQ2 community and particularly to 
those who identify as Muslim LGBTQ2, 
as they ate even more marginalized and 
often erased from the conversation. 

We still have a lot to learn about 
how to approach and how to embrace 
communities. My humble message to 
those reading is that it’s time to have 
coutfageous conversations. Let’s not be 


Mississauga needs secure, stable work that supports 
communities and supports families. That’s why our 
members are trying to negotiate a fair contract with 
the Library Board that addresses precarious work in 


our community. 


Will you help? Call or email the Mississauga Public 
Library Board, or your Mississauga City Councillor 
and tell them to negotiate a fair contract so, 

together, we can continue to provide vital programs 


that make our community a great place to live! 


Let’s turn the page on precarious work. 


A message from... 


CUPE:-SCF: 


CUPE 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 
Syndicat canadien de la fonction publique 


1989 


MISSISSAUGA LIBRARY WORKERS UNION 


afraid to embrace what we deem to be 
different or non-traditional. The time 
to take action is now. 

This is not the time to feed into the 
politics of fear and division. Rather this 
is the time to focus on creating and 
building on the love, hope and optimism 
required to bring about world peace. So 
when you look at TV or hear on the 
radio of the impact of Orlando, please 
don’t be afraid. Instead, be courageous 
and be open to embrace your fellow 
Muslim or LGBTQ2 neighbour or col- 
league, and let’s start building bridges of 
understanding and alliances for peace. 

UMAH (Uniting Muslims and Allies 
for Humanity) looks forward to continuing 
our Nights of Empowerment and to con- 
tinuing conversations about Islamophobia, 
homophobia, anti-black racism and_ all 
other forms of discrimination. 


Farheen Khan is a Muslim, a community ac- 
tivist, and a Mississauga resident. 


BALCONY HERB GARDEN 
BY ANASTASIA TOLIAS 


Here’s a garden project for your balcony: 

You need flowerpots and a window box or 
two, soil, pebbles for the bottom of the contain- 
ers, trowel (or use your fingers) and a minimum 
of money to buy plants. 

I grew mint, chives, rosemary, Italian parsley, 
sage, thyme, spicy basil, kale, oregano. 

The payoff: herbs to add flavor to food, and a 
fun and successful summer activity. 

Equipment and how to get it: When you re- 
ceive flowers from friends and family, hang onto 
the pots and the soil that goes with them; let the 
neighbours know that you can put their cast-off 
pots to work; check out garage sales; or buy cheap 
pots (say under $10) from your local hardware 
store. Soup kitchens and food banks sometimes 
put out flowerpots for free. 

You may need to buy soil at $2-and-change 
per bag, It’s heavy stuff, so if you don’t have a car 
to carry it home, buy only one bag at a time. 

Herbs for planting start as low as $1.69 and 
you could split the plants and cost with friends. 

Assemble your pots, soil, plants, water them, 
and love them as they grow. 

Then clip and use in your daily cooking for 


that spectacular culinary scent-savouring experi- 


ence. 


Precarious JODS.. .cont. from page 1 


mum wage. Most Pages are adults 
with families to support. They are 
paid less than $10,000 a year. 

Pull-time library workers 
feel the pinch of precarity, too. 
When staff members retire, their 
positions are left vacant, or con- 
verted to part-time, temporary 
jobs — yet the service the library 
provides expands. Full-time 
staff face exhaustion, anxiety, 
depression, and a host of phys- 
ical ailments that arise from the 
stress of understaffing. 

Library workers provide ser- 
vices that are vital to the Mississauga community —- es- 
pecially to low-income families. We provide free chil- 
dren’s and family storytimes, family literacy education, 
and a safe place for teens to gather, to study and do 
their homework. There are programs for older adults, 
free technology education, a personalized library-at- 
home service for people dealing with illness or dis- 
ability, and free services for newcomers to Canada, 
including English conversation circles, resume help, 
and job-search assistance. Public library workers fill 
the gap left by inadequate funding to school libraries, 
by providing information and technology to students 
and their parents, for homework and exams. 

Perhaps most importantly, library workers provide 
a bridge across the “digital divide”. The public library 
is the only place where residents of Mississauga can 
use free computers with free internet access. Think of 
all the government services and other opportunities 
that are only available online. The library makes those 
accessible to all. 

Throughout Ontario — and indeed, throughout 
Canada — precarious work is becoming the norm. 
“Precarious work” means some combination of in- 
voluntary part-time work, no paid sick or vacation 
time, and an uncertain or fluctuating schedule. 

Two major reports produced by Poverty and 
Employment Precarity in Southern Ontario (PEPSO) 
have shown that almost half of all southern Ontario 
households are affected by precarity. Since the year 
2000, precarious work has grown faster than full-time 
work: of new jobs in southern Ontario, 25% were part- 
time, 40% were temporary, and only 16% were full-time. 

Precarious work affects more than the family bud- 
get. Because of uncertain work schedules, precarious 
workers are often unable to hold a second job, unable 
to arrange consistent, quality childcare, and less likely 
to participate in their communities. They are more 
likely to suffer from depression, anxiety, and other 
mental health issues. 
Children in a family 
where one income-earn- 
er has precarity are less 
likely to be enrolled in 
after-school activities, 
because their parents ei- 
ther cannot afford those 


Happy 


sense! 


Laura Kaminker 


Canada Day! 


For HOUSING 
SOLUTIONS 
that make 
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opportunities or don’t know if 
they'll be able to afford them in 
the future. 

In public libraries, precarity 
has become the norm. Nearly 
45% of CUPE library workers 
are part-time; among CUPE li- 
brary clerks, that number soars 
to 70%. 

In the Mississauga Library 
System, work is becoming more 
precarious all the time — fewer 
houts, uncertain schedules, and 
demands that part-time workers 
be available for all shifts —- mak- 
ing it extremely difficult to hold another job —- but 
only providing eight or 12 hours of work. By contrast, 
part-time workers at Brampton Public Library are 
paid sick time, vacation, and bereavement leave, and 
benefits. The greatest contrast is on the Page level — 
the same work is being done in Brampton for almost 
$19/hour, a true living wage. 

Mississauga Mayor Bonnie Crombie says she is 
serious about tackling poverty and homelessness, and 
finding local solutions to these problems. The City 
could set the pace for all employers in Mississauga 
by paying its own employees a living wage. The City 
could help lift 100 hard-working people and their 
families out of poverty by immediately increasing 
Library Pages’ wages from $11.39 to $15 an hour. 

The City claims it cannot afford that living wage un- 
less it freezes salaries and claws back the Sunday work 
premium that part-timers depend on to make ends 
meet. Is that really necessary in a municipality where 
the City Manager is paid $275,000 and the Mississauga 
City section of the Sunshine List recently grew by 
33%? Library Director Rose Vespa saw her salary in- 
crease a healthy 7.3% from 2014 to 2015, to $176,000. 
Ms. Vespa is one of 22 library managers whose salaries 
total approximately $2.3 million annually. 

The Mississauga Library workers union is 
currently in contract negotiations with the City. 
The (mostly male) Mississauga transit workers 
(Amalgamated Transit Union Local 1572) recent- 
ly ratified a new contract securing a 2% raise and 
retaining time-and-a-half premium pay for Sunday 
work. The (mostly female) Mississauga Library 
Workers deserve no less. 


Laura Kaminker is president of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (CUPE) Local 1989, Mississauga Library 
workers union. She is a youth-services hibrarian at Mississauga 
Central Library. 


ANASTASIA TOLIAS 
BROKER 


Tel: 905-828-1122 
Toll Free: 1-888-828-0422 
Fax: 905-828-7925 
Email: info@tolias.com 
LIAM AAA 
ROYAL LEPAGE 
TAAL 


REAL ESTATE SERVICES LTD., BROKERA‘( 
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Peel snapshot shows 455 homeless 


20000 More than 50 

tel —S volunteers, many 

PFE|. from social set- 

vice  organiza- 

tions, spent three days talking with 455 

homeless or likely to be homeless peo- 
ple at 40 locations in Peel. 

The volunteers had trained for the 
job, used a standardized interview form 
known as the Vulnerability Index- 
Service Prioritization and Decision 
Assistance Tool (VI-SPDAT), devel- 
oped especially to hasten housing for 
people in difficulty. 


Here is some of the information 

gathered in Peel: 

455 homeless or likely-to-be-homeless 
interviewed 

AO different sites visited, all revealing 
homeless people 

48 of those interviewed identified as 
Aboriginal (First Nations, Inuit, 
Metis) or of Aboriginal ancestry; 

214 said they were homeless because 
they had been abused or trauma- 
tized; 


15 homeless women wete pregnant; 


121 had been homeless for six of the 
last 12 months; 

287 had physical health problems; 

149 had mental health problems; 

103 were on drugs; 

200 had used hospital emergency 
rooms (total 711 visits) in the last 
six months; 

123 had needed an ambulance (total 
319 trips); 

294 have a family doctor; 

176 said they avoid seeking medical 
help when they ate unwell; 

105 reported being beaten up while 
homeless; 

77 had tried to harm themselves or 
others during the year; 

131 had been in jail (provincial) or 
prison (federal) within the last six 


months; 

120 had legal problems which made it 
difficult to get housing; 

61 had been in foster care at some 
point; 


20 were age 24 or younger. 


Where do we go from here? 


20000 


An end to homelessness “"422"" 


Continued from page 1... 


Recording the details of homelessness —- How 
long? How often? Where did homelessness 
begin for you? Where are you now? 

(Photo by Paula M. Torres) 


reductions in homelessness and to get 
value for money, the Canadian govern- 
ment should provide money specifical- 
ly for housing, The provinces and ter- 
ritories invest directly in new housing 
and services as they have jurisdiction 
overt many systems that impact home- 
less families, and it is the provinces 
that will benefit financially by reducing 
homelessness. Funding must reflect the 
reality that homelessness and homeless 


The people who recruited and trained the vol- 
unteers, who found the best places to meet 
people with housing problems, and who put 
together the three-day survey period, will form 
the Peel Alliance to End Homelessness. 


20000 
PEEL 


Analyze the data from the survey; 

Report to Peel Regional Council in the fall; 

Start a housing campaign in 2017; 

Have Peel’s homeless housed by July, 2018. 

To join the Alliance, or to find out more, contact Sharon Douglas at 
Peel United Way (905) 602-3620 Email sdouglas@unitedwaypeel.org 


PEAH will: 


Hepatitis C 


Treatment, Care & Support Is Available 


You can be at risk if: 

- Sharing of personal care and hygiene items such as razors, 
toothbrushes, clippers and scissors with someone living with 
hepatitis C 

- Sharing needles used for body tattoos and piercings. Re-using and sharing tattoo ink and ink pots 

- Sharing drug equipment such as needles, filters, tourniquets, water, syringes, cookers, alcohol swabs, 
acidifiers 

- Receive blood and body organs that have not been screened for hepatitis C. Even in Canada, if you 
received blood and organ donations before 1990 you may be at risk. 

- Involved in medical procedures including immunization in hepatitis C endemic countries 


Contact: ; : 
Bloom Clinic Call today for information or 
40 Finchgate Blvd. Suite 224 to book a free test. e**s 


Brampton, ON L6T 3J1 
Phone: 905-451-6959 | mail@bramaleachc.ca 


© e* Bloom Clinic 


systems are ultimately local, and the 
use of funds must be regional where 
planning and allocation is regional. 


. First investments must target chronically 


and episodically homeless people --pri- 
ority for those with mental health and 
addiction challenges who need costly 
social services, such as hospitalization, 
prison, policing, It costs four times 
more to leave individuals homeless, as 
compared to providing housing and in- 
tensive case management. The costs of 
housing and supports, such as rent sub- 
sidy, social housing and affordable hous- 
ing, decrease over time -- and individuals 
may become taxpayers over time. 


. Re-investment in affordable housing: 


social housing, co-ops, and non-prof- 
its. Many low income Canadians living 
in public housing or co-ops pay rent- 
geared-to-income (RGI) which enables 
them to get by. The 650,000 units of 
social housing in Canada were built 
mostly during the 1970s and 1980s 
by the federal government, covered 
by 25-40 year operation agreements 
supporting capital costs and operat- 
In 1993, responsibility 
for these affordable housing units de- 
volved to the provinces, but the federal 


ing expenses. 


government continued to share fund- 
ing costs until agreements expired. 
The Canadian government apparently 
assumed that rent-geared-to-income 
would cover all operating costs. But it 
didn’t. Rising utility costs, maintenance 
of aging buildings, and other expenses, 
created a backlog in maintenance. The 
federal government must renew op- 
erating agreements to cover shortfalls 
in maintenance and operation, and in 
response to inflation. 


. Renewed funding for the Investment 


in Affordable Housing Initiative (AH). 
This initiative began in 2001 as a 50/50 
shared cost between the provinces and 
the federal government. The shared 
cost was for new builds, but mainte- 
nance not covered by rents-geared-to- 
income fell to municipal governments. 
Also, the Affordable Housing Initiative 
funding has remained at $253 million 
annually, regardless of inflation. Total 
cost of maintaining affordable housing 
in Canada is $1.6 billion! Current levels 
of investment in housing from all lev- 
els of governments have not reduced 
the percentage of the population in 
core housing need. What is needed is a 
100% capital funding investment by the 
Federal and Provincial governments. 


. We need a Housing Benefit Program 


to help families and individuals who 
cannot afford even their current ac- 
commodation. The Canadian Revenue 
Agency could administer a new benefit 
for low income Canadians -- similar 
to the child tax benefit. Rent costs 
for many families are usually more 
than half of their household income. 
The housing benefit would take into 
account income and housing cost. 
Homeless individuals with minimal 
income could accumulate a credit over 
several months in a trust fund to pay 
first and last month’s rent. 


. We need an Affordable Housing Tax 


Credit. 
affordable housing by private and 
non-profit developers, 
offer an affordable housing tax credit 
that would give private investors a re- 
duction. The affordable housing tax 
credit would give private investors a 
reduction in federal income tax if they 
invest in affordable housing projects. 
The Canadian government would set a 
maximum amount of affordable hous- 


To encourage creation of 


we need to 


Learning how to help — hours of classroom 
training for volunteers meeting and talking 
to homeless people. (Photo by Paula M. Torres) 


Once the info is collected from people who 
have no homes, it is added to a database, en 
route to being analyzed so that the real task 
of the 20,000 Homes project - finding homes 
for the homeless — can begin, with homes 
promised by 2018. (Photo by Paula M. Torres) 


ing tax credits awarded each year so 
the government investment is known. 
The credit is allocated to the provinces 
based on housing need. The provinc- 
es could oversee the applications and 
awatd the tax benefits. 


Can we afford this? 

The federal government should double 
its spending on current programs and af- 
fordable housing, This is not only the right 
thing to do, but we can afford it! 


Here’s how: 

* Over the past 25 years the federal gov- 
ernment has balanced budgets by reduc- 
ing spending — including investment in 
affordable housing, Currently affordable 
housing costs Canadian taxpayers $1.16/ 
week. Suppose that went up to $2.10 per 
week. Do we, the Canadian taxpayers , 
believe this is a reasonable amount to 
contribute to affordable housing and a 
realistic solution to homelessness? I do! 

* The cost of keeping people homeless 
COSTS the Canadian economy at least 
$7 billion a year! 

* Homeowners enjoy $8.6 billion in tax and 
other benefits. Fairness demands that 
low-income Canadians in rental housing 
also have access to tax credits and suppotts. 

* Job creation. Expanding the supply of 
affordable housing and housing main- 
tenance work will generate employment 
opportunities. Every million dollars 
spent means at least eight new jobs. 

* Canadians in affordable housing will 
spend more and contribute more in 
taxes to the Canadian economy! 


The proposed investment in affordable 
housing in Canada presents an opportunity 
to put in place infrastructure and supports 
that will benefit our community and others 
throughout Canada. In a country as prosper- 
ous as Canada, with our broadly-shared com- 
mitment to social justice, we need not accept 
ot tolerate the experience of poverty, hardship, 
and ruined lives that goes with homelessness. 
We CAN end homelessness if WE want to. 


Michelle Bilek is a member of the New Democratic 
Party and an activist in Peel. 
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MISSISSAUGA'S 
HOUSING GAP 


20000 Mississauga 
IH CO MES has produced a 
PEEL — teport on why 


cart get the housing they need. 

The city’s Housing Gap Assessment 
quoting 2014 figures, reports: 

Not much rental housing is going 


people 


up and the “for rent” signs are going 
down- only 57 new units came to mat- 
ket in 2014 for a total of 28,618, while 
75 rental units (on average) convert 
to other forms of tenure each year; in 
fact, the 28,675 units listed for 2015 is 
almost 700 fewer units than in 2005. 

One in three Mississauga house- 
holds spend more than one-third 
of their income on tent; one in 12 
spends 70% or more; one in five sin- 
gle moms spends more than half her 
income on rent. 

Impatiently waiting for an affordable 
place to live are 5,688 Peel households 
(separate city figures not quoted); seniors 
wait about 4.9 years, families 5.7 years and 
singles 5.2 years. Does urgency determine 
when you get a place? Or is it decided by 
how long you have been waiting? 

Mississauga Growth Forecast for 
Housing predicts 1900 new rental units 
a year — but no rules that require even a 
portion of that number to be low rent. 

The Gap report declares: “The most 
urgent need is for households with in- 
comes below $55,493.” It suggests that 
most would need income supplements 
even if affordable housing were available. 

The private housing market does 
not produce housing that rents for 


$1,175 or less, or that can be bought for 
$221,147. Peel has 74,575 households 
who need such housing, yet only 45,975 
housing units are available to them. 

What is being done? 3,260 house- 
holds get rent supplements; 250 house- 
holds had help making their homes 
more than 100 helping 
agencies receive grants through Peel’s 
Community Investment Program. 

The Gap report says use of shelters 
is declining in Peel. 


accessible; 


What next? 

The Gap report says federal and pro- 
vincial governments must put up more 
money; municipal governments admin- 
ister homelessness programs, and pro- 
vide subsidized housing, in Peel’s case 
mostly administered by 49 non-profit 
groups, including Peel Living; cities can 
“use regulatory tools” 
production of affordable housing; 

The private sector which buys the 
land, raises the money, builds the hous- 
es and sells them mostly for what the 
market will bear, gets three lines in the 
Gap summary. Pity, because on the 
bright side, housing the homeless can 


to encourage 


save money — on health care, on time 
spent in court, maybe on time in jail, less 
spending on shelters, on soup kitchens 
and other services. Ending homeless- 
ness can even be a money generator if 
more homes are built, more in-depth 
services provided to those in need. 

Could housing the homeless in Peel 
be a quick fix for local jobs currently 
slipping away to foreign parts? 


waeee*= So you want fo do your own research... 


Tough Times, Peel’s only social justice newspaper, used these and other sources for arti- 
cles on homelessness and housing in this issue. Additional notes are here if you 
want to find out for yourself just how many people can be helped — and money 
saved — by a nationwide investment in the people who are enduring tough times. 


You can find a copy of the VI-SPDAT questionnaire here: 


http://www.20khomespeel.ca 


Housing Gap Mississauga: https://www7.mississauga.ca/documents/pb/ 
main/2016/gapanalysisApr21.pdf 


Canadian Observatory on Homelessness, and the Homeless Hub 
http: //www.homelesshub.ca/CanadianObservatoryOnHomelessness 


Ontario’s Longterm Affordable Housing Strategy 
http://www.mah.gov.on.ca/Page9181.aspx 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Canadian Alliance to End Homelessness: http://caeh.ca 


https: //www.cmhc-schl.gc.ca/affordablehousing/ 


Community Homelessness Prevention Initiative 


http: / /www.mah.gov.on.ca/Page9183.aspx 


Region of Peel Homeless and Shelter Services 


http: / /www.peelregion.ca/housing/shelters-and-homeless-services.asp 


Homelessness Partnering Strategy in Peel 


http:/ /www.peelregion.ca/communityinvestments/hps 


housinghomelessness/ 


Peel Housing and Homelessness Plan: https://www.peelregion.ca/housing/ 
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Peel leader head honcho in poverty reduction 
JANET MENARD IS DEPUTY MINISTER TWICE OVER 


Peel Region has a head start in Ontario’s 
Poverty Reduction Strategy. 

Whye 

Because the brain behind the 
Strategy honed her skills here in Peel 
and expects to call on the Region’s so- 
cial service organizations to deliver jobs, 
homes, and money, to people in need. 

Janet Menard, whose previous 
job was Commissioner of Social 
Services in Peel, becomes Deputy 
Minister Responsible for the Poverty 
Reduction Strategy, in addition to 
her duties as Deputy Minister of 
Community and Social Services. 
Deputy ministers on occasion refer 
to their “political masters” but in 
fact, the Deputies run the ministry; 
they are permanent while ministers 
change portfolios from time to time, 
and may lose an election. 

In an exclusive exchange with Tough 
Times, Menard said: 

“As we work to implement the 
priorities of the government, we will 
be depending on the skills and experi- 
ence of communities like Peel across 
the province. Peel’s commitment to 
poverty reduction, through organiza- 
tions such as the Peel Poverty Action 
Group and alliances like the Peel 
Poverty Reduction Strategy Group, 
Peel Newcomers Strategy Group and 
Peel Children and Youth Initiative, 
will servie the community well. Our 
priorities are aligned: appropriate 
housing, adequate income support, 
food security, access to a good start in 
the early years —- and to jobs and full 
inclusion for all” 

“Ontario’s Poverty Reduction 
Strategy recognizes that when we 


- 


JANET MENARD 


give people opportunity and the right 
supports they are able to contribute 
to their community and participate 
mote fully in a prosperous and healthy 
Ontario. 

“The Strategy brings together the 
work of many ministries and focus- 
es on children and youth, improving 
employment and income security and 
ending homelessness. Our work is 
guided by evidence wherever possi- 
ble, and working collaboratively with 
partners, including municipalities and 
advocacy groups. 

“Together, we are making prog- 
ress. We will work with stakeholders 
on an action plan for reform of the 
broader income security system and 
support the early work to develop a 
Basic Income Pilot. We are modern- 
izing our service delivery and chang- 
ing to social assistance rules so that 


NORTH PEEL & DUFFERIN 
Community Legal Services 


m Free legal services for low income residents of Brampton, 


Caledon and Dufferin County 


m Problems with your landlord? 


m ls your rent subsidy threatened? 


m Was your application for Ontario Disability Support Program 


benefits denied? 


mg Problems with Ontario Works? 


905-455-0160 Toll Free from Dufferin |-866-455-0160 npdinfo@lao.on.ca 


parents who receive child support can 
benefit. 

“Most importantly, to support 
these changes we are reframing our 
assumptions about the people who 
are touched by the work of our min- 
istry. We know they are competent, 
capable, curious and rich in potential. I 
am grateful for the opportunity to be a 
part of the Ontario Public Service and 
proud of the efforts and partnerships 
we are making.” 


Menard has more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience in human services, joining Peel 
Region in 2001 as Director of Ontario 
Works, and becoming Commissioner 
of Peel’s Social Services in 2009. 

Menard’s academic credentials in- 
clude human services and management 
studies at the University of Waterloo, 
York University, the Schulich School of 
Business, Queen’s University, Ryerson 
and Centennial College. 

She lives in Peel. 


Do It Yourself 


for life 


TWO WEEKS TO MAKE A NEW YOU 


BY BRET SHEPPARD 

Place: Region of Peel, across the road 
rom Bramalea City Centre 

Subject: A svo-week workshop to help 


Ontario Works recipients gain enough 
self-confidence to look for work. 


Times are tough, and when you are 
on social assistance, trying to find a 
sustainable job is an ordeal. Temp 
jobs are fine, but they are just that -- 
temporary. 

For some people, meeting an 
employer for an interview is a monu- 
mental struggle against anxiety. 

Battling addiction, abuse, health, 
age, race and language, all become 
barriers in the endless quest to find 
work and get off government assis- 
tance. 

For two solid weeks, Ontario 
Works ran a course for people who 
are on assistance and struggling to 
find work. These recipients are not 
lazy. Everyone in this group is eager 
to find a job, but their various anxiet- 
ies are a roadblock. 

We learned from Employment 
Service facilitators Jacqueline Dixon 
and Elizabeth Watson, to analyze what 
motivates us, how to build self-esteem, 


how to deal with stress and conflict, 
goal-setting, money management, and 
much more. 

We got stories and good advice 
from guest speakers such as Daniel 
Lewis, owner of T By Daniel at Main 
and Queen in Brampton, who devel- 
oped a business plan and made it a 
grand success. 

Another speaker was Richard 
Harris, who talked about money 
management, how to budget, how to 
save and how to keep creditors at bay. 

Many in my group had trouble 
just standing up in front of the class 
and speaking, but by the end of the 
two weeks many of us could present 
a Vision Board that showcased our 
short-term and long-term goals. 

One of the most comforting parts 
of the two weeks was meeting new 
people, all of us in the same boat and 
all supporting and encouraging each 
other to face our anxieties head on, 
in hopes of nailing a sustainable in- 
come and living a more dignified life. 
That is what we really want -- dignity. 


Bret Sheppard is establishing himself in 
Brampton as a freelance writer and photog- 
rapher. 
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Two views of workplace safety 


BY CATHERINE FENECH 

This year for the first time, Peel Injured 
Workers in partnership with the Peel 
Regional Labour Council, marked 
Injured Workers Day at the Milestones 
of Labour Monument in Brampton. 
The event focused on what is happen- 
ing to injured workers and it‘s not good. 
Unfortunately, today’s Workplace Safety 
and Insurance Board (WSIB) seems to 
have lost track of its primary purpose 
which is to compensate and provide 
healthcare to workers injured or made ill 
at work. Instead, it appears to think it’s 
supposed to keep employer premiums 
low and be cheap insurance for them. 

WSIB is funded entirely by employ- 
ets. In return, employers are protected 
from being sued by their injured employ- 
ees. WSIB claims there’s a funding crisis 
yet instead of raising premiums, they 
have frozen them for the last three years. 
At the same time, WSIB has removed 
almost $8 billion from its Unfunded 
Liability (UFL). The UFL represents the 
difference between the money the WSIB 
has on hand now and the money it will 
need to cover future costs. It’s only an 
issue if the WSIB never collects anoth- 
et dime in premiums from employers, 
which is not going to happen. 

So how did the WSIB remove that 
much in future costs without raising 
premiums? In the view of Peel Injured 
Workers, WSIB has been cutting costs 
off the backs of injured workers. Long- 
time worker representatives say they 
have never seen things so bad. The ap- 
peals system is severely backlogged due 
to the negative decision-making and it 
is becoming impossible for non-union- 
ized injured workers to receive free 
representation as demands for help far 
exceed the number of people providing 
such representation. This adds another 
financial burden to workers. Some just 
give up and go straight to social assis- 
tance. To add insult to injury, the WSIB 
is promising to return $2 billion to em- 
ployers in the form of premium reduc- 
tions with the promise of a 45% cut in 
premiums. The government is claiming 
that this money will offset the cost of the 
employer contributions to the Ontario 
Retirement Pension Plan, something that 
injured workers won’t even benefit from. 

It appears to us that one of the ways 
the WSIB has been cutting costs is by 
blaming injuries on so-called pre-existing 
conditions even though the worker never 


The WSIB works for you 


Whether you're a worker, a large employer or small business 


owner, we're here to help. 


e For employers, we provide no-fault collective liability insur- 
ance and access to indusiry-specific health and safety in- 


formation 


For workers, we provide loss of earnings benefits and health 


care coverage 


Both workers and employers benefit from the WSIB’s help 
and support when it’s time to go back to work after an injury. 


experienced any symptoms prior to the 
workplace injury. Another way is by 
ignoring treating physicians. Last year, a 
group of doctors came forward alleging 
that WSIB has been routinely ignoring 
their medical advice, and is actually mak- 
ing their patients worse. These treating 
physicians are being overruled by WSIB 
paid medical consultants who have 
never even seen the injured worker. Last 
January, a complaint was submitted to 
the Ontario Ombudsman outlining over 
40 cases where doctors say their medi- 
cal evidence was rejected. Peel Injured 
Workers is calling on the Office of the 
Ombudsman to begin a full-scale inves- 
tigation into the practices at the WSIB. 

Ignoring medical advice has also sig- 
nificantly decreased health care expen- 
ditures. On top of that, WSIB has been 
delisting more expensive medications, 
denying treatment and denying medically 
necessary assistive devices and prosthe- 
ses. At Injured Workers Day, we heard 
from 72-yeat-old Richard Hudon, who 
lost his leg at the age 17, and is now being 
denied a new prosthetic lez because he 
is too old and they don’t expect him to 
live much longer. Age is just a number 
for Richard, who recently completed 
a 600 km bicycle ride from Windsor to 
Toronto to taise awareness of injured 
worker issues. The new leg was recom- 
mended by his doctor, as it offers better 
stability than his current leg which is af- 
fecting his balance putting him at risk of 
serious injury should he fall. 

Peel Injured Workers will be pattici- 
pating in a healthcare day of action and 
will be visiting local MPPs to discuss how 
WSIB is shifting the costs of healthcare 
onto our overburdened health system. 
When WSIB doesn’t pay, injuries don’t 


suddenly disappear, the costs just get shift- 
ed from the employer to injured workers 
and taxpayers. In many cases, denying ac- 
cess to treatment is making injuries worse 


and resulting in permanent disabilities. 

WSIB claims that costs are down 
because workplaces are getting safer 
so there are fewer lost-time claims. We 
believe there are fewer lost-time claims 
because WSIB is more aggressive in de- 
nying them. Claims don’t count if they 
aren’t allowed or aren’t allowed for lost 
time. If workplaces were safer, traumatic 
workplace fatalities would be down but 
unfortunately they are not. Lost-time 
claims numbers can be adjusted, but 
traumatic fatalities can’t be hidden. 

The end result is that injured work- 
ers are falling deeper into poverty while 
employers are being rewarded. Does 
anyone think this is fair? 


Catherine Fenech is president of Peel Injured 
Workers, and secretary of the Ontario 
Network of Injured Workers’ Groups 


Know Your Rights @ Work 
Workshop 


=> Are You Covered by the Employment 


Standards Act 


=> What is Employment Insurance & 


Do | Qualify? 


=> Under What Grounds Can | File a 
Human Rights Case? 


For answers to these questions and many more 
sign up for one of our free in house sessions taking place 
the 4" Thursday of every month from 2:00—4:00. 


For more information or to book into one of our sessions 


please call (905) 696-7444 


EDUCATE + ADVOCATE « VOLUNTEER 


United Way 


Peel Region 


Labour Community Services of Peel 
989 Derry Road East Suite 403 
LST 2)8 
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School art work 


sc Seo 
— Picasso-style 


TOUGH TIMES IN SEARCH OF GENIUS 


Grade 5 students at Oakridge Public School on 
Stonehouse Crescent in Mississauga know the work Cubism and an artistic genius. If there’s a genius in 
of famed artist Picasso first hand — at age 10, they Peel classrooms, this kind of exercise may reveal it. 


produced pastels on paper in Picasso’s style. Tough Times invites art teachers to submit class 


information. 
Oakridge principal Neil Ekels took this photo of 
art work hung in the school. 


Picasso (1881-1973) is known as the developer of | works for publication. Phone 905 826-5041 for more 


Want to be a policeman? Hit the books 


With senior police officers and Peel’s 
Police Services Board at loggerheads, 
with firings in the recent past, and let- 
ters posting back and forth, between the 
Police and the Board, and copying-in 
running into the hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, Tough Times is looking ahead. 

We asked Chief Jennifer Evans’ of- 
fice about the educational levels of new 
police hires. 

The Chief’s office replied: 

Currently the minimum qualification 
to become a police officer is a High 
School Diploma or equivalent. There is 
no mandatory post-secondary education 
requirement. However, a majority of our 
candidates do have a college diploma or 
university degree. I understand that the 
Ministry [of Community Safety and 
Correctional Services] is contemplating 
changing the minimum requirement re- 
garding post-secondary education. 

We consistently look for candi- 


dates who are willing to show a desire 
to continue their development, which 
is demonstrated through a variety of 
ways, including through work expeti- 
ence and/or training. 

Policing is a competitive industry 
and like other professions, Peel Regional 
Police strive to recruit the best candi- 
dates. One of the goals listed in our 
Strategic Action Plan is to attract and 
retain a professional, skilled workforce 
that is reflective of our diverse commu- 
nity and addresses community growth. 

As for any preferred types of pro- 
gram, we have hired people from a 
variety of fields such as law and secu- 
rity, business, education, history majors, 
health and sciences, to name a few. 

In our last class, 41% of our recruit 
constables had a university degree and 
56% had a college diploma. 

We also recognize that cadets are 
young persons, many only recently com- 


pleting high school; so part of their 30- 
month contractual obligation is to con- 
tinue their post-secondary education. 
We have had a 100% commitment from 
our cadet hires and we pay for their ed- 
ucation while they are employed with us. 
In Ontario, every candidate seek- 

ing employment with a police service 
must pass a series of baseline qualifica- 
tion tests. In developing the Constable 
Selection System (CSS) entry level test- 
ing, the Ministry deliberately assigned 
administration of the examination to 
an independent third party, Applicant 
Testing Services (ATS), an arms-length 
for-profit company, operating under 
conditions set by the Ministry and 
the Ontario Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Peel Regional Police, like every 
police organization in Ontario, utilizes 
candidates from within this hiring pool. 
Placing further restrictions on can- 
didates such as mandatory post-sec- 


ondary education might eliminate a 
greater number of potential candidates. 

Tough Times notes that police work is 
well-paid: one in every three employees 
of Peel Police Service makes the annual 
Sunshine list, which means 908 of them 
were paid more than $100,000 a year. 

To be fair, Mississauga Mayor Bonnie 
Crombie and Brampton Mayor Linda 
Jeffrey who ate members of Peel Police 
Services Board receive mote than $100,000 
a year for their municipal work. On the 
education front, Crombie has a mastet’s 
degree in business administration, while 
Services Board chair Amrik Ahluwalia has 
two master’s degrees, one in engineering 
and another in business administration. 

Ahluwalia is a turban-wearing Sikh. 
Too bad that as Tough Times went to 
press, Peel police officers were rapped 
by a judge for failing to restore a turban 
in a timely manner to a Sikh man they 
were questioning. 


BY SNJEZANA PRUGINIC 

AND ALEKSANDRA PETKOVSKA 
With all of the recent media focus on 
sexual assault, rape and violence in our 
local communities and in our world, it 
is time that survivors, policy makers, 
community workers, academics, and 
social activists, talk about different ap- 
proaches to supporting survivors and 
actually preventing violence. 

The Peel Institute for Violence 
Prevention was established in 2013 — a 
collaborative of agencies that work with 
survivors of sexual assault, domestic vi- 
olence, elder abuse, youth violence, and 
human trafficking. 

The Institute recently organized a 


Dot, HOW CAN THIS 


BE 20 YEARS IN TE FUTURE 80's, MARTY.’ WAR 
IT LOOKS JUST LIKE THE 
80's! WHAT HAPPENED? 


UNIFOR 


Local 1285 


symposium on violence prevention at 
UofI-Mississauga, focusing on initia- 
tives in Peel and in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
and the collective wisdom developed in 


FAR WORSE THAN THE 


1S A CONSTANT THREAT 
THE ECONOAY Is on 


THE BRINK AND Rock 
AND Rolie fs DEAD... 


SKETCHBOOK PHILOSOPHY 


5,000 worker, 


THERE'S Gor 
TO BE A WAY 
TO CHANGE rr! 


the last 30 years. 

Here is what a young woman had 
to say about the importance of such 
gatherings as the Global Violence 


IMPOSSIBLE! FoR 
PEOPLE T0 BE ABLE 
TO DISMANTLE THE 
CONTROL oF A PLUTo~ 
CRACY THEY WouLpD 
HAVE 7 REJECT AND 
BECOME IMMUNE To THE 
STRUCTURE oF MODERN 
SOCIETY MARTY Y 


we take seriously! 
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Working together to prevent violence 
in our communities 


Prevention Symposium: 

“As a young woman of the 21st 
century, it is easy to fall into the belief 
that our fight for equity for all women 
is over. We are satiated just enough and 
kept down in such subtle ways that we 
often stay out of the fight. My own jour- 
ney has been one of awakening. Once 
you begin to notice certain injustices 
in our society, it is impossible to close 
your eyes to it again. Coming together 
as agencies, individuals, and community 
members is where our strength lies in 
fighting back. 

“This Symposium enables us to have 
these tough discussions and ask those 
difficult questions. Most important is 
the discussion of how larger societal 
opptessions affects services for survi- 
vors of violence in very real ways. We 
cannot begin to fill gaps and respond to 
needs until we grasp the real experienc- 
es of survivors, helpers and agencies. 
This Symposium is an arena to bring 
agencies together and move towards 
more efficient services for survivors.” 

The Institute’s objectives include 
analyzing policies that direct current 
responses to violence; finding out what 
works best in the treatment and preven- 
tion of violence; developing systems to 
ensure that survivors of violence have 
access to seamless support. The hope 
is that ensuring accessibility to services 
and programs will reduce violence. 


The Peel Institute on Violence Prevention can 
be reached through Family Services of Peel at 
(905) 270-2250 


Union representing over 
r 1,500 retirees. 


Promoting community spirit is a commitment 


MiWay Affordable Transportation Pilot 
Program For Low Income Residents 


June 1st, 2016 to February 28th, 2017 


The program will allow qualifying low income Mississauga residents to purchase a 
monthly PRESTO pass at a 50 per cent discount. A PRESTO Monthly Pass is valid for 
unlimited travel on MiWay during a calendar month. 


Applications will be accepted until Aug. 31, 2016 Visit povertyinpeel.ca/miwaypilot to 
learn more and see if you qualify. 


The $1 MiWay fare for seniors, available during off-oeak hours, will continue to Spring 
2017. Visit miway.ca/busfares for details. 


For further information contact: 905-791-7800 ext. 8703 
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